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THE  FARM  OF  THE  FIRST  MINISTER. 


Our  gallant  leader,  Captain  Humphrey,  and  his  associates 
upon  the  board  of  agriculture,  have  this  year  transferred  our 
summer  outing  from  Boar’s  Head  and  the  ocean  shore  to  ancient 
Aquedoctan  and  the  placid  waters  of  Winnepesauke  lake. 

The  fact  that  he  has  heretofore  safely  steered  our  craft  along 
a  coast  where  the  headlands  are  sharp  and  the  east  winds  often 
strong,  gives  confidence  in  his  future  pilotage  over  these  placid 
waters  which,  coquetting  with  the  mountains,  reflect  the  smile 
of  the  Great  Spirit  by  day  and  the  stars  which  he  has  set  in  his 
firmament  by  night. 

We  are  here  for  a  good  time,  but  skilled  as  is  our  leader,  we 
must  not  depend  upon  him  entirely  for  its  attainment.  Cooper¬ 
ation  should  be  our  watchword  in  the  prosecution  of  our  pleas¬ 
ures  and  all  our  great  interests  as  well.  It  was  not  General 
Grant  alone  who  forced  the  surrender  of  Richmond,  in  1865, 
but  the  pressure  of  the  great  armies  whom  he  led  to  victory. 

The  announcement  of  my  subject  suggests  three  inquiries: 

1 .  Where  was  this  farm  ? 

2.  Who  was  the  first  minister? 

3.  What  of  his  farming? 

To  answer  these  will  be  my  present  endeavor. 

I. 

Where  was  the  first  minister's  farm? 

On  the  17th  day  of  January,  1726,  the  general  court  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  granted  to  one  hundred  prospective  settleis  a 
plantation  seven  miles  square,  lying  on  its  northern  boidei  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimack  river,  at  a  place  called  by  the 
Indians,  Pennycook. 

This  was  known  at  first  as  the  Plantation  of  Pennycook.  In 
*733  it  was  incorporated  by  Massachusetts  as  the  town  of  Rum- 
ford,  which  name  it  bore  until  1765,  when  it  was  again  incor¬ 
porated  by  New  Hampshire  as  Concord,  by  which  designation 
it  has  ever  since  been  known.  To  avoid  confusion  from  these 
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changes  of  name,  I  shall  speak  of  it  by  its  original  Indian  name 
of  Pennycook. 

These  settlers  were  to  be  subsequently  selected  for  their 
fitness,  by  a  committee1  appointed  by  the  general  court,  and  the 
territory  thus  granted  was  to  be  divided  between  them,  the 
church,  the  school,  and  the  first  settled  minister. 

Pennycook,  which  had  been  long  known  to  the  early  settlers 
of  Massachusetts  as  an  extensive  tract  of  rich  alluvion,  had  been 
previously  granted  to  parties  who,  for  failing  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  their  grant,  had  lost  it.2  Up  to 'this  time  it 
had  been  considered  a  valuable  and  undisposed  portion  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  Territory.  Its  boundaries  under  this  last  grant 
were  substantially  conterminous  with  those  of  the  present  city 
of  Concord. 

At  this  time,  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Massachusetts 
was  undetermined.  She  claimed  that  it  began  at  the  sea,  at  a 
point  three  miles  north  of  the  Black  Rocks,  at  the  mouth  of 
Merrimack  river  and  thence  ran  westerly,  three  miles  north  of 
and  parallel  with  this  river  to  a  white  pine  tree  standing  three 
miles  north  of  the  junction  of  its  two  main  branches  at  Frank¬ 
lin  ;  and  thence  due  west  to  the  South  sea.8 

1  This  committee  consisted  of  Hon.  William  Tailer,  Esq.,  Elisha  Cooke, 
Esq.,  Spencer  Phipps,  Esq.,  William  Dudley,  Esq.,  John  Wainwright,  Esq. 
Capt.  John  Shipley,  Mr.  John  Sanders,  Eleazer  Tyng,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Wilder. — Mass.  Coitrt  Records,  yan.  17,  1725-6. 

-  The  character  of  the  lands  at  Pennycook  was  well  known  to  the  people  of 
the  coast  towns  at  an  early  day.  A  grant  of  a  tract  eight  miles  square  was 
made  in  1659,  to  Richard  Walderne  and  twenty-one  others;  but  it  was  subse¬ 
quently  forfeited  by  non-compliance  of  conditions. — Mass.  Archives ,  Vol.  112 , 
P-  II7- 

In  1662,  Joseph  Hills  and  others,  of  the  town  of  Malden,  Mass.,  peti¬ 
tioned  the  general  court  “  That  a  Tract  of  Land  About  fowre  Miles  Square 
at  A  place  Called  Pennycooke  may  be  Granted  As  An  Addition  to  us,  for  our 
better  Support  And  Incouragement.”  This  petition  was  not  granted. — Mass' 
Archives,  Vol.  ii2,p.  147. 

June  9,  1721.  In  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  general  court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  committee  was  appointed  “  To  take  an  exact  Survey  of  the  Land 
on  each  side  of  Merrimack ,  between  the  rivers  of  Suncook  and  Cuntacook.” 
This  committee  discharged  the  duty  assigned  them  and  made  report  June  15, 
1722.  It  also  appears  that,  as  early  as  1722,  the  Scotch-Irish  had  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  lands  and  contemplated  a  settlement  upon  them. — Mass.  House 
Journal,  June  15,  1722 . 

3  Belknap’s  History  of  New  Hampshire,  Ed.  1741,  Vol.  2,  p.  138. 
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New  Hampshire  claimed  that  her  southern  boundary  line 
began  at  the  sea,  at  a  point  three  miles  north  of  the  middle  of 
the  channel  of  Merrimack  river,  and  thence  ran  due  west  until 
it  met  his  majesty’s  other  governments. 

The  territory  between  these  two  lines,  and  in  dispute, 
embraced  a  part,  but  in  most  cases  the  whole,  of  the  present 
towns  and  cities  of  Chesterfield,  Westmoreland,  Walpole, 
Charlestown,  Claremont,  Cornish,  Swanzey,  Keene,  Surry, 
Alstead,  Acworth,  Unity,  Newport,  Croydon,  Marlborough, 
Roxbury,  Sullivan,  Gilsum,  Marlow,  Lempster,  Goshen,  Suna- 
pee,  Springfield,  Dublin,  Harrisville,  Nelson,  Stoddard,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Newbury,  New  London,  Peterborough,  Hancock, 
Antrim,  Deering,  Windsor,  Hillsborough,  Bradford,  Sutton, 
Wilmot,  Gieenfield,  Francestown,  Henniker,  Hopkinton, 
Warner,  Salisbury,  Andover,  Lyndeborough,  Mt.  Vernon,  New 
Boston,  Weare,  Webster,  Boscawen,  Amherst,  Merrimack, 
Bedford,  Manchester,  Gofistown,  Dunbarton,  Bow,  Concord, 
Hooksett,  and  Pembroke. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  New  Hampshire  shows  that,  if  the 
northern  line  of  Massachusetts  was  where  she  claimed  it  to  be, 
the  plantation  of  Pennycook,  although  upon  her  extreme  fron¬ 
tier,  was  clearly  within  her  limits  and  jurisdiction.  And  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  line  claimed  by  New  Hampshire  was  the 
true  one,  Pennycook  was  as  clearly  within  the  limits  of  this 
province. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  thi3  uncertainty  must  in  no  long  time 
be  removed  by  an  authoritative  determination  of  the  truce  line, 
Massachusetts  may  have  been  willing  to  have  established  on  the 
debatable  ground  a  reliable  colony  of  her  own  people,  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  their  fitness  and  friendly  to  her  interests.  At 
all  events  her  extreme  cafe  in  their  examination  and  admission 
of  the  colonists  which  she  sent  to  this  new  plantation  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  this  supposition.  They  were  a  picked  body  of 
one  hundred  men,  mostly  from  the  old  Massachusetts  towns  of 
Andover,  Bradford,  Newbury,  Haverhill,  and  Woburn,  who 
stood  ready  to  occupv  their  new  homes  as  soon  as  they  could 
be  surveyed  and  made  ready  for  their  use. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP. 

On  Wednesday,  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  1726,  some  four 
months  after  the  date  of  the  grant  before  mentioned,  a  majority 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  general  court  to  take  charge 
of  the  survey  and  settlement  of  this  plantation,  accompanied 
their  chaplain,  surveyors,  chainmen,  and  some  of  the  admitted 
settlers,  numbering  in  all  thirty-two  persons,  started  from  Hav¬ 
erhill,  Mass.,  on  their  journey  to  Pennycook  for  the  purpose  of 
locating  and  making  a  partial  survey  of  it. 

They  arrived  at  their  destination  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Friday.1  Their  journal  clearly  defines  their  route  and 
says  that  they  took  their  first  noonday  meal  in  Nutfield,  “  at 
the  house  of  John  Barr,  an  Irish  tavern  keeper  as  we  were 
informed,”  of  whom  we  “  had  nothing  but  small  beer.  Expen¬ 
ses  for  our  trouble  at  ye  house,  5®’”  The  exact  amount  of 

i 

“  trouble  ”  this  sober  company  of  Massachusetts  Puritans  had 
been  able  to  extract  from  five  shillings  worth  of  small  beer,  I 
leave  for  your  computation.  About  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  they  reached  “Amoskeag  Falls”  and  encamped  for  the 
night.  Early  the  next  morning  they  resumed  their  journey  and 
passed  Onnahookline  (Hooksett)  Falls  ”  about  eight  o’clock. 

About  nine  they  forded  Suncook  river,  and  four  hours  later 
the  Soucook  ;  about  five  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  their 
destination  and  encamped  on  Sugar  Ball  Interval. 

On  the  day  after  their  arrival,  they  were  called  upon  by  a 
committee  of  the  New  Hampshire  government  and  warned  to 
desist  from  their  work,  for  the  alleged  reason  that  the  territory 
upon  which  they  had  entered  was  within  the  limits  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  that  province.  To  them  they  made  a  civil  reply,  refer¬ 
ring  them  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts  under  whose 
orders  they  were  acting.  Thereupon  their  visitors  withdrew.2 

The  surveyors  and  chainmen  were  divided  into  three  parties. 
The  first,  starting  from  the  mouth  of  Contoocook  river,  ran  out 
and  marked  the  boundary  lines  of  the  township.  The  second 
and  third  surveyed  and  put  up  the  bounds  of  one  hundred  and 

1  Journal  of  Committee  of  General  Court  in  Bouton’s  “  History  of  Concord,” 

p.  66. 

■Journal  of  the  Committee  of  General  Court,  Bouton’s  “  History  of  Con¬ 
cord,”  pp.  68  and  69. 


three  houselots  upon  the  first  terrace  west  of  the  Merrimack, 
and  of  the  same  number  of  homelots  on  the  adjoining  interval’ 
having  an  aggregate  area  of  154^  acres,  and  whose  united 
area  was  921  acres  and  141  square  rods.  These  were  distrib¬ 
uted  by  lot  on  the  yth  and  Sth  days  of  February,  1727,  to  the 
several  proposed  settlers  of  the  township,  the  church,  the  school, 
and  the  first  settled  minister,  one  share  to  each.1 

In  the  following  May  the  remainder  of  the  interval  in  the 
cential  pait  of  the  plantation,  amounting  to  ^14^  acres,  was 
surveyed  and  assigned  in  144  lots,  varying  in  size  from  to  6 
acies  each  to  the  103  original  proprietors.  At  this  time,  there- 
foie,  the  division  of  the  plantation  territory  stood  as  follows: 

Whole  area  of  the  plantation,  .  .  31,360  acres,  —  sq.  rds. 

103  house  lots,  154  acres,  40  sq.  rds. 

247  home  lots,  1,436  “  61  “ 

1,590  “  141  “ 

Land  undivided . 29,769  “  19  “ 

Subsequent  divisions  and  sales  were  made  from  time  to  time 
until  the  entire  area  of  the  grant  had  passed  from  joint  to  indi¬ 
vidual  ownership. 

Of  the  lands  thus  divided  among  the  proprietors,  the  first 
minister  received  his  apportionate  share,  which,  increased  by 
later  divisions  and  purchases,  made  him  a  farm  of  some  three 
hundred  acres.  This  gave  him  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
plantation  and  kept  him  in  close  touch  with  his  people.  From 
it,  he  ever  after  received  a  portion  of  his  support,  and  was  a 
farmer  as  well  as  a  preacher. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  in  harmony  with  the  devout  spirit  of 
the  time,  that  this  little  -company  of  committee  men  represent¬ 
ing  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  surveyors  and 
expectant  settlers,  should  have  brought  with  them  their  chap¬ 
lain  and  that  on  the  Sunday  following  their  arrival,  being  the 
fifteenth  day  of  May,  172 6,  public  worship  was  celebrated 
for  the  first  time  in  the  wilderness  Pennycook,  which  before 
this  had  echoed  only  to  the  cries  of  wild  beasts  and  birds  and 
the  wilder  cries  of  roaming  Indians. 


1  Records  of  proprietors  of  Pennicook. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  PENNYCOOK  IN  1 726. 

Upon  their  advent  to  Pennycook,  the  settlers  found  that  some 
portions  of  the  interval  had  been  partially  cleared  by  the  In¬ 
dians  and  were  bearing  a  coarse  grass,  a  fact  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  to  them  inasmuch  as  it  allowed  the  immediate  intro¬ 
duction  of  horses  and  cattle  to  the  settlement.  The  very  year 
the  plantation  was  surveyed  and  before  a  furrow  had  been 
turned,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Eastman  cut  grass  and  stacked  it  in 
Waternummons  Field.  The  old  Indian  chieftain  of 'that  name, 
who  claimed  ownership  of  that  land,  forbid  his  doing  so  at  first, 
but  a  few  potations  of  the  captain’s  fire-water  removed  his 
objections  and  he  was  permitted  to  cut  to  his  heart’s  content.1 

While  the  Indians  had  subsisted  mainly  by  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing,  their  women  had  practiced  a  rude  agriculture  of  limited 
extent  and  raised  small  patches  of  corn,  pumpkins,  and  possi¬ 
bly  of  tobacco.  Indeed,  some  of  their  corn  hills  overgrown 
with  grass  remained  undisturbed  down  to  the  memory  of  aged 
men  now  living.  .. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  description  of  some  of  the  bounds 
of  the  interval  lots  left  on  record  by  the  surveyors,  that  the  trees 
then  growing  upon  them  were  to  a  large  degree  similar  to 
those  now  found  upon  the  adjoining  uplands.  Many  of  these 
bounds  are  described  as  a  white  or  red  oak,  a  pitch  pine,  a 
birch,  a  maple,  an  elm,  a  poplar,  a  bass,  or  an  ash  tree.  Most 
or  all  of  these,  with  some  others,  may  be  found  in  small  num¬ 
bers  growing  there  to-day.  Indeed,  the  upland  and  the  low¬ 
land  forests  of  the  plantation  were  largely  the  same. 

THE  INDIANS. 

Up  to  the  death  of  Passaconaway,  and  for  some  years  after, 
perhaps,  Pennycook  had  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Indians 
of  that  name.  The  cunning  and  prowess  of  that  great  chieftain 
have  been  preserved  in  history  and  song.  He  died  at  some 
time  between  1663  an<J  1669. 2  His  successors  were  men  of 

1  Bouton’s  History  of  Concord,  p.  41. 

1  Judge  Chandler  E.  Potter  says,  “  Passaconnaway  died  prior  to  1669, 

.  .  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He  was  alive  in  1663.” — 

The  Farmer’s  Monthly  Visitor,  Vol.  12,  p.  40. 
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far  less  ability  and  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  English 
immigration. 

The  new  comers  to  Pennycook  encountered  no  opposition 
from  the  red  men.  Indeed,  about  all  of  these  had  retired  in¬ 
land  before  their  advent.  A  few  only  maintained  a  straggling 
life  in  and  around  this  locality.  Of  these,  Waternummons  was 
the  most  prosperous  and  important. 

His  wigwam  stood  on  the  south  bank  of  the  brook  which 
drains  the  waters  of  Horse  Shoe  pond  into  Merrimack  river, 
and  still  bears  his  name;  midway  between  the  two,  at  a  point 
where  the  Concord  &  Montreal  railroad  crosses  it.  Its  site 
was  the  highest  in  that  vicinity  and  above  the  annual  freshets. 
From  its  entrance  he  could  survey  his  little  patches  of  corn  and 
pumpkins  which  his  squaws  were  wont  to  plant  and  cultivate. 
Descending  therefrom  a  few  steps  he  could  give  attention  to  his 
pots  of  wicker  work  anchored  in  the  stream  to  capture  fish  for 
his  larder,  while  on  their  passage  between  the  pond  and  the 
river.  Here  he  smoked  his  pipe,  nursed  his  scattered  thoughts, 
and  responded  by  shrugs  of  his  shoulders  and  by  deep  guttgrals 
to  the  remarks  made  to  him  by  his  unwelcome  neighbors.  He 
considered  the  lands  about  him  his  by  occupancy.1  They  con¬ 
sidered  them  theirs,  by  a  title  which  traced  back  to  its  origin 
was  the  same.  Might  was  the  tribunal  which  settled  land 
titles  in  those  days.  Waternummons  was  soon  to  lose  his 
cause  in  this  despotic  court.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Penny- 
cooks  at  the  headquarters  of  his  people. 

From  the  spring  of  17265  when  the  survey  of  the  plantation 
was  made,  on  for  four  successive  seasons,  the  proprietois  weie 

1  The  Indian  title  to  the  lands  at  Pennycook  was  extinguished  near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
Massachusetts  records  : 

“  Wanalanset  made  a  demand  of  the  Lands  at  Penicook  from  Sun  cook  to 
Contocook  as  his  Inheritance,  saying  that  they  were  never  purchased  of  him 
nor  his  Fathers ;  and  he  likewise  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  resorting  to  Peni¬ 
cook,  prayed  that  a  Trading  house  might  be  set  up  there. 

“The  Govr  thereupon  acquainted  the  Indians,  that  Wanalanset,  Chief  Sa¬ 
chem  on  Merrimack  River,  had  sold  all  those  lands  to  the  English  almost 
forty  years  agoe,  and  the  Secretary  shew’d  the  Indian  the  Record  of  his 
Deeds,  with  which  they  express’d  themselves  fully  satisfied  and  acknowledged 
that  the  English  had  a  good  right  to  the  said  Lands  by  those  Deec  s. 
Mass.  Council  Records  and  Archives,  Vol.  31,  p.  1S3. 
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active  in  making  roads,  fences,  and  bridges  ;  in  clearing  and 
plowing  fields,  and  in  the  erection  of  houses  for  their  families 
left  behind  them  in  Massachusetts,  with  whom  they  spent  their 
winters.  Each  spring  when  they  returned  they  brought  with 
them  a  chaplain.1  Rest  and  divine  worship  were  maintained 
on  the  Sabbath. 

These  settlers  of  Pennycook  were  a  practical,  serious,  consci¬ 
entious  set  of  farmers.  They  wrought  diligently  and  patiently, 
and  in  half  a  dozen  years  had  built  up  a  thriving  town  in  the 
deep  wilderness,  twenty-five  miles  beyond  any  other.  They 
did  not  know,  as  we  do  now,  that  they  were  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  capital  of  a  sovereign  state.  Their  labors  remind 
us  of  those  which  met  the  gaze  of  tempest  tossed  Xerxes,  as  his 
battered  keels  touched  the  Lybian  shore,  and  he  looked  upon 
the  busy  throng  engaged  in  the  building  of  old  Carthage. 

Pennycook  did  not  grow  to  a  thriving  town  by  slovv  accre¬ 
tions,  but  sprang  into  perfected  municipality  almost  at  once. 
In  the  autumn  of  1730,  a  majority  of  the  proprietors  had  become 
settled  residents  in  their  new  houses.2  The  next  thing  in  order 
was  the  organization  of  a  church  of  Christ,  as  contemplated  in 
their  charter,  and,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  times,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  “  a  learned,  orthodox  minister.”  To  this  dutv  they 
next  turned  their  attention,  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court.8 

II. 

Who  ivas  the  first  minister ? 

The  first  minister  was  of  old  Massachusetts  yeoman  stock. 
He  was  born  in  Woburn,  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1705.  His 
father  was  a  founder  and  deacon  of  the  church  in  that  part  of 

1  Rev.  Bezaleel  Toppan  and  Rev.  Enoch  Coffin  had  been  employed  to 
preach  to  the  settlers,  before  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Walker. — Bouton’s  History 
of  Concord,  p.  93. 

*  It  appears  from  an  official  statement  that  on  the  20th.  of  October,  1731, 
about  eleven  months  after  Mr.  Walker’s  settlement,  seventy  three  houses  had 
been  finished  and  eighteen  more  partially  finished, —  Bouton’s  History  of 
Concord,  pp.  128-131. 

s  “  Ordered ,  1  hat  the  proprietors  or  grantees  of  said  town  be,  and  hereby 
are  notified  and  warned  to  assemble  at  the  meeting-house,  (in  Penny  Cook)  on 
^  ednesday,  the  fourteenth  day  of  October  next,  at  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the 
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the  town  now  known  as  Burlington.  His  grandfather  was  a 
deacon  of  the  first  Woburn  church  ;  a  man  of  some  prominence 
in  the  colony  and  a  member  of  the  convention  of  the  people 
called  after  the  deposition  of  Sir  Edmund  Andross  from  the 
high  position  which  he  had  disgraced.  His  great  grandfather 
who  had  been  born  in  England,  emigrated  to  Reading,  Mass., 
and  thence  to  Woburn  about  1757’  where  he  was  a  maltster  and 
eaily  tavern  keeper,  holding  for  twenty  years  responsible  town 
offices.  His  great  great  grandfather  came  to  this  country  from 
England  and  settled  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1630.  He  was  made  a 
freeman  in  1634,  ancl  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  quite  active 
in  town  and  colony  affairs.  He  had  a  military  turn  of  mind, 
was  an  officer  of  the  Lynn  troops  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Massachusetts. 
Like  some  others,  before  coming  to  this  country  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  England  which 
he  had  joined  May  28,  1622. 

Having  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725,  to  recruit  his 
slender  finances,  he  had  taught  school  fora  time  at  Woburn,  in 
1726,  and  at  Andover,  in  1728.1  At  both  places,  he  made  ac¬ 
quaintances  with  some  of  the  Pennycook  proprietors,  a  large 
number  of  whom  were  from  those  towns.  At  some  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  173°'  he  had  studied  theology  and  been  licensed  to 
preach.  During  the  summer  of  this  year,  he  conducted  relig¬ 
ious  worship  at  Pennycook  as  had  Rev.  Enoch  Coffin  and  Rev. 
Bezaleel  Toppan,  during  those  portions  of  the  preceding  years 
in  which  the  proprietors  were  erecting  buildings  and  prepar¬ 
ing  fields  preparatory  to  the  advent  of  their  families. 

In  the  autumn  of  1730,  as  before  intimated,  the  Plantation 
was  ready  for  the  formation  of  a  Church  of  Christ  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  minister.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  day 
of  October,  it  was 

“  Voted  by  the  admitted  settlers  that,  they  will  have  a  minis- 

forenoon, then  and  there  to  choose  a  minister  for,  and  settling  him  in  the  said 
town  ;  and  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  choice  to  agree  upon  a  time  foi  his  or¬ 
dination.”— Order  of  Massachusetts  General  Court  Committee,  23d  Septem. 
ber,  1730. 

1  Sewell’s  History  of  Woburn,  pp.  236-239.  Bailey’s  History  of  Andover, 

p.  149. 
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ter”  and  “that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Timothy  Walker  shall  be  the 
minister  of  the  town.” 

At  the  same  meeting  they  also 

“  Voted,  that  Mr.  Timothy  Walker  shall  have  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  then  rise  forty  shillings  per 
annum,  till  it  comes  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  and 
that  to  be  the  stated  sum  annually  for  his  salary,”  and 

“  That  if  Mr.  Walker,  by  extreme  old  age,  shall  be  disena¬ 
bled  from  carrying  on  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry,  that  he 
shall  abate  so  much  of  his  salary  as  shall  be  rational.” 

In  accordance  with  this  action,  preparations  were  at  once 
begun  for  the  organization  of  a  church,  and  the  ordination  and 
settlement  of  the  minister  on  the  iSth  day  of  November  follow¬ 
ing. 

The  officiating  ministers  present  on  that  occasion  were  the 
Rev.  John  Barnard  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  the  respec¬ 
tive  pastors  of  the  North  and  South  churches  in  Andover,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Brown,  minister  of  the  church  in  Haverhill. 
These  gentlemen  had  patiently  threaded  their  way  through 
forty  miles  of  wilderness  to  assist  at  this  service. 

The  first  preached  the  sermon  usual  on  such  occasions, 
which  was  subsequently  published,  covering  thirty  closely 
printed  small  octavo  pages.  The  preacher  evidently  regarded 
this  as  a  church  in  the  wilderness,  as  in  truth  it  was  ;  its  near¬ 
est  neighbor  being  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Londonderry, 
twenty-five  miles  away.  He  said  to  the  little  company  as¬ 
sembled  in  their  log  meeting-house,  “  There  is  this  peculiar 
circumstance  in  your  settlement  that  it  i6  in  a  place,  where  Satan 
some  years  ago  had  his  Seat,  and  the  Devel  was  wont  to  be  invo- 
cated  by  forsaken  salvages :  A  Place,  which  was  the  Rende- 
vous  and  Head  Quarters  of  our  Indian  Enemies.” 

Following  the  sermon  came  a  solemn  charge  to  the  minister 
by  Mr.  Phillips  and  a  cordial  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Mr. 
Brown. 

The  church  organized  at  this  time  consisted  of  nine  mem¬ 
bers,  including  the  pastor,  four  of  whom  had  been  dismissed  a 
few  days  before  from  the  First  church  in  Andover  ;  one,  elected 
its  first  deacon,  came  from  the  church  in  Haverhill,  and  an¬ 
other  was  from  Bradford.  In  fact,  many  of  the  members  of 
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this  little  community  had  been  heretofore  under  the  pastoral 
guidance  of  these  three  ministers. 

Shoitly  aftei  his  01  dination  the  new  minister  returned  to  his 
foimei  home,  married  a  wife,  and  a  few  days  afterward 
returned  with  her  on  horseback  to  Pennycook.  He  was  at  this 
time  twenty-five  yeais  old.  His  earthly  possessions  were  a 
wife,  a  small  tract  of  primeval  forest,  an  uncertain  future,  and 
a  salary  ot  <£100  a  year,  so  long  as  he  could  earn  it,  equal, 
according  to  Dr.  John  Farmer,  to  $130.67  of  the  present  cur- 
iency  of  the  United  States.  This,  doubtless,  would  have  been 
larger  but  for  the  fact  that  the  income  of  his  prospective  farm, 
given  him  as  an  encouragement  to  settlement,  was  expected  to 
so  far  complement  his  salary  as  to  render  it  adequate  to  a  frugal 
support. 

This  early  practice  of  giving  to  the  first  minister  a  farm  may 
not  have  been  a  bad  one.  It  brought  him  into  closer  touch 
with  his  people  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been  ;  it  gave 
him  a  clear  idea  of  their  daily  thoughts,  of  their  characters  and 
aspirations  ;  it  made  his  and  their  worldly  interests  the  same. 
Whether  some  arrangement  akin  to  this  between  pastor  and 
people  would  at  this  day  produce  like  results  is  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  a  candid  consideration.  A  clergyman  must  know 
and  sympathize  with  his  people  in  all  their  varied  interests  if 
he  would  most  successfully  offer  to  their  acceptance  the  great 
spiritual  truths  of  which  it  is  his  high  privilege  to  be  the  bearer. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  little  Pennycook  in  1730;  such 
were  its  people ;  such  was  its  first  minister,  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  and  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  yellow  pages  of  his 
diaries  contain  vivid  pictures  of  New  Hampshire  farming  in 
the  middle  half  of  the  last  century.  To  a  few  of  these  I  desire 
to  call  your  attention. 

III. 

What  of  his  farming ? 

/  The  mowing-  fields  of  the  first  minister  were  kept  productive, 
mostly  bv  the  rotation  of  crops  and  the  occasional  pulveiiza- 
tion  of  a  virgin  soil.  Fertilization  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of 
his  diaries  which  have  been  preserved.  Haying  began  in  July 
and  continued  on  through  August.  In  1764  housed  his  fust 
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load  of  hay  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  and  the  last  on  the  first 
day  of  September.  The  aftermath  was  cropped  by  his  cows 
and  othei  stock.  This  great  length  of  the  hay  season  was  due 
to  the  interi  uptions  of  its  operations  by  the  harvesting  of  such 
of  his  grain  crops  as  matured  during  this  period. 

His  glass  lands  were  also  partly  kept  in  heart  by  annual 
floodings  from  the  Merrimack.  These  came  every  spring  upon 
the  melting  of  t h  e  snows  upon  its  head  waters,  and  occasionally 
in  summer  from  heavy  rains.  Our  records  of  the  rain-fall 
extend  back  only  about  thirty-eight  years.  Beyond  that  limit 
they  are  very  scanty  and  unreliable.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  precipitation  was  greater  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  than  it  is  now.  Then  the  primeval  forests  cov¬ 
ered  a  much  larger  part  of  our  area  than  do  the  secondary 
woods  of  to-day. 

Forty  years  ago  the  maximum  rise  of  the  Merrimack  was 
some  twenty  feet,  and  the  Pennycook  intervals  were  yearly 
enriched  by  freshets.  Since  then  the  forests  have  been  thinned 
or  removed  altogether  on  large  areas,  and  the  lakes  and  many 
of  the  large  ponds  have  been  converted  into  reservoirs  for  the 
retention  of  the  spring  waters  for  summer  use  bv  the  mills  at 
Manchester,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence.  Thereby  the  vernal  inun¬ 
dations  have  been  largely  diminished,  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  interval  grass  lands.  Fields,  therefore,  upon  which  good 
crops  of  grass  were  formerly  made  perennial  by  freshets,  are 
now  kept  in  heart  only  by  frequent  pulverization  of  the  soil, 
fertilizations,  and  reseedings. 

As  a  keeper  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  the  first  minister  ot 
necessity  had  pastures  for  their  partial  support.  lo  keep  these 
in  good  condition  he  was  accustomed  to  prevent,  so  far  as  he 
could,  all  noxious  vegetation  thereon,  and  to  cleanse  theii  sui- 
faces  by  burnings  in  the  spring.  In  his  time  the  ground  was 
more  humid  than  now,  less  compacted  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  and 
more  productive.  The  contest  was  more  with  objectionable 
vegetation  than,  as  now,  with  a  lack  of  moistuie  and  a  deaith 

of  feed. 

When,  a  week  or  ten  days  after  his  ordination,  the  first  min¬ 
ister  brought  his  bride  from  her  father’s  home  in  the  good  old 
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*own  of  Woburn  to  the  wilderness  of  Pennycook,  he  installed 
ner  as  mistress  of  a  log  house  then  standing  upon  a  low  blufl 
sloping  to  the  shore  of  Horse  Shoe  pond.  Thence  he  looked 
northward  across  the  interval  to  the  wigwam  of  the  wily  old 
Indian,  Waternummons,  before  mentioned. 

In  this  primitive  abode  the  first  minister  lived  until  1734, 
when,  kindly  aided  by  his  people,1  he  had  erected  a  more  com¬ 
modious  one  of  timber  and  boards.  This  was  more  pretentious 
than  the  first,  being  two  stories  high  and  covered  with  a  gam¬ 
brel  roof.  The  cracks  in  the  boarding  of  the  latter  were  bat¬ 
tened  beneath  the  shingles  with  long  strips  of  birch  bark.  The 
timbers  were  of  oak  and  hard  pine.  The  boarding  of  the  walls 
was  feather-edged,  and  nailed  to  the  frame  with  wrought-iron 
nails  made  by  the  village  blacksmith.  The  kitchen  hearth¬ 
stone  of  granite  is  still  in  use,  and  is  ten  feet  one  and  a  half 
inches  long  and  thirty-one  inches  wide.  It  was  but  partially 
finished  inside,  and  went  unpainted  for  more  than  twenty 
years.2  It  still  stands  in  comfortable  condition,  and  has  shel¬ 
tered  six  generations  of  the  good  man’s  family. 

In  this,  for  half  a  century,  he  dispensed  a  simple  hospitality 
to  his  numerous  visitors.  Here,  John  Stark  rehearsed  his  cap¬ 
tures  by  the  Indians  on  Baker’s  river,  in  1752,  and  his  military 
experiences  in  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Bennington. 
Here  Robert  Rogers, the  Ranger,  told  of  his  bold  exploits  about 
Lake  George,  in  our  last  French  and  Indian  war,  ofhis  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  village,  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  and  of  the  annihilation  of  its  male  mis- 

1  At  a  town  meeting  held  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  1733— *4,  it  was 
“Voted,  That  there  should  be  Fifty  Pounds  given  to  Mr.  Timothy  Walker  for 
building  of  him  a  Dwelling  House  in  Penny  Cook  provided  that  he  gives  the 
Inhabitants  and  Freeholders  a  Receipt  that  he  has  received  in  full  for  his 
Salary  in  times  past  until  this  Day  for  the  Decay  of  Money  it  not  being  equal 
to  Silver  at  Seventeen  Shillings  the  Ounce.” — Concord  Town  Records,  printed 
copy,  p.  15. 

2  The  houses  in  Pennycook  were  rarely,  if  ever,  painted  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  The  first  minister  seems  to  have  nearly  finished  his  house  in 
1 7 57»  and  was  in  much  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  painting  it.  He  says,  in  a 
letter  to  his  son  dated  September  9  of  that  year,  *•  One  article  we  have  at 
present  under  consideration  is  whether  or  no  to  p^int  ye  outside.  Am  ad¬ 
vised  to  it  by  ye  best  judges  and  particularly  Col.  Rolfe.” 


creants,  who  had,  time  and  again,  brought  terror  and  death  to 
the  frontier  settlements  of  New  England. 

Hither  also  came  Benjamin  Thompson,  now  known  the 
world  over  as  Count  Rumford,  and  sought  successfully  the  hand 
of  the  minister’s  eldest  daughter.1  Here  he  talked  over  with 
his  son  and  his  three  other  sons-in-law  the  various  events  of  the 
Revolution  in  which  all  of  them  had  actively  and  patriotically 
participated.  Here  his  brethren  of  the  cloth  always  found 
hearty  welcome,  as  did  also  scores  and  hundreds  of  others  who 
sought,  from  time  to  time,  his  society  and  hospitality. 

Successful  farming  in  New  Hampshire  without  a  barn  has 
never  been  possible.  In  due  time  the  first  minister  managed  to 
provide  himself  with  one  commensurate  with  his  needs.  It  was 
about  one  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide.  Its  interior 
consisted  of  two  cross  driveways,  a  granary,  scaffolds  and  bays. 
Adjoining  it  on  its  south  side  was  a  lean-to  for  'his  cattle  and 
horses. 

Lumber  was  of  good  quality  when  this  barn  was  built.  Some 
of  its  timbers  are  doing  faithful  service  to-day.  It  was,  in  short, 
one  of  those  old  New  England  barns  which  those  who  have 
known  them  contemplate  with  affection.  Such  an  one  as  our 
own  fathers  and  mothers  played  in  when  children  ;  one  in  which 
a  hen  could  hide  her  nest  beyond  all  possibility  of  discovery  and 
hatch  an  unwelcome  brood  of  fall  chickens  with  highest  success  ; 
a  barn  to  delight  the  heart  of  childhood  and  add  pleasure  to  the 
reminiscences  of  old  age. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  a  grandson  of  the  first  min¬ 
ister,  to  whom  this  structure,  which  had  become  old  and  old  fash- 


1  The  date  of  Count  Rumford’s  (  Benjamin  Thompson’s )  marriage  has  not 
been  preserved.  His  marriage  license,  however,  is  in  existence  and  leads  as 
follows  : 


“By  His  Excellency  John  Wentworth,  Esq.;  Captain-General,  Governor, 
and  Commander  in  Chief  in,  and  over  His  Majesty’s  Province  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  etc.  To  either  of  the  ordained  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  said  Prov¬ 
ince,  and  them  only.  You  are  hereby  Authorized  and  Impower’d  to  join  to¬ 
gether  in  holy  Matrimony,  Benjamin  Thompson  and  Sarah  Rolfe  unless  some 
lawful  Impediment  appears  to  you  to  the  contraiy. 

Given  at  Portsmouth,  the  fourteenth  day  of  November,  1772. 

No.  641333.  J-  Wentworth-” 
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ioned  as  well,  had  been  given  by  his  father,  proposed  its  demo¬ 
lition  and  the  erection  of  a  smarter  one  on  the  site  of  it. 

But  the  father  strenuously  objected,  saying,  “  Notin  my  day, 
my  son  ;  not  in  my  day.  That  was  the  first  minister’s  barn,  and 
never  was  it  without  hay  and  grain  for  the  horse  of  the  visitor 
who  came  to  see  us.  No,  not  in  my  day,  my  son,  not  in  my 
day.”  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
in  the  old  days  before  the  stage  coach  and  the  rail  car,  there  was 
in  our  New  England  towns,  not  only  hospitality,  but  “  horse - 
pitality ,”  as  well?  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state  that  a 
new  barn  was  erected  upon  another  spot,  and  the  old  one  pre¬ 
served  until  the  first  two  generations  which  had  owned  it,  were 
no  longer  living  to  witness  its  removal. 

The  farm  implements  used  by  the  first  minister  were  rude, 
clumsy,  and  of  local  manufacture.  His  plows  were  mainly  of 
wood,  the  soles  and  coulters  only  being  of  iron,  though  their 
mould  boards  were  usually  plated  with  sheets  of  that  metal. 

The  village  blacksmith  made  his  nails,  his  axes,  and  his 
chains,  as  also  his  clumsy  pitchforks  and  flat  tined  manure 
forks.  His  grain  was  thrashed  by  flails  and  winnowed  by 
exposure  to  the  wind.  His  carts  and  sleds  were  generally  con¬ 
structed  upon  thd  farm  and  ironed  by  the  blacksmith,  the 
wheels  of  the  former  having  felloes  three  inches  wide,  tired 
with  short  strips  of  flat  iron.  The  wide  rimmed  wheel,  shod 
with  a  continuous  tire  of  equal  width,  is  of  modern  date.  His 
shovels  were  mainly  of  wood,  having  blades  pointed  with  iron. 
His  harrows,  made  often  of  a  forked  tree,  had  teeth  sometimes 
of  wood  and  sometimes  of  iron. 

Rude  as  were  those  implements,  they  were  as  good  as  those 
of  his  neighbors.  Better  ones  might,  possibly,  have  been 
obtained  from  Massachusetts,  or  from  England.  But,  had  he 
been  asked  in  later  years  why  lie  had  not  sent  thither  for  such, 
his  reply  must  have  been  very  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  great 
banker,  George  Peabody,  to  his  friends,  in  allusion  to  his  hav¬ 
ing  sawed  wood  at  Stickney’s  Tavern,  in  Concord,  one  morn- 
ing,  to  pay  for  his  bed  and  board  over  night,  “  money  was  not 
plenty  with  me  then.”  Yet,  then  with  these  rude  tools,  the  for¬ 
est  was  successfully  encountered  and  a  comfortable  living  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  soil. 
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DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Successful  agi  iculture  in  New  Hampshire  has  always  required 
the  presence  and  aid  of  domestic  animals  upon  the  farm.  The 
first  minister  kept  a  variety  and  number  of  these  adequate  to 
his  wants.  The  unaided  strength  of  man  would  have  worked 
slowly  in  wresting  from  the  primeval  woods  a  productive  farm. 
In  all  of  our  past  agriculture  the  heavy  work  has  been  done  by 
the  horse  and  the  ox.  As  early  as  1727,  the  ox  team  appeared 
in  Pennycook  and  has  been  common  there  ever  since.1 

Yes,  the  first  minister  had  cattle  and  horses  and  sheep  and 
swine.  It  would  be  vain  to  ask  of  what  particular  race  were 
these,  for  the  time  of  which  we  speak  was  before  the  time  of 
most  of  the  great  cattle  and  sheep  breeders  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  his  cattle  were  all  natives, 
descendents  of  earlier  Puritan  importations,  some  of  them,  pos¬ 
sibly,  of  the  coarse  Danish  cattle  sent  to  his  Piscataqua  planta¬ 
tions,  about  1633,  by  Capt.  John  Mason — the  first  cattle  ever 
seen  in  New  Hampshire. 

His  cattle  and  swine  both  were  smaller  than  those  among  us 
now.  He  tells  us  that  in  November  and  December,  1764,  he 
killed  a  cow  whose  weight  was  about  ninety  pounds  per  quar¬ 
ter,  and  a  heifer  whose  fore-quarters  weighed  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  pounds.  He  also  says  that,  he  killed  four  hogs 
whose  aggregate  weight  was  but  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  Some  of  you  doubtless  remember  that  the  two  Coop¬ 
er  hogs  slaughtered  in  Croydon,  some  years  ago,  weighed  re¬ 
spectively,  1,250  and  1,370  pounds. 

Lest  you  look  with  surprise  upon  these  figures,  I  will  venture 
to  remind  you  that  when  this  board  of  agiicultuie  was  estab¬ 
lished,  in  1870,  pure  blooded  stock  was  hardly  known  in  New 
Hampshire  and  that  an  ox  measuring  seven  feet  was,  in  most 
localities,  considered  more  fit  for  the  shambles  than  foi  the 

field. 

The  first  minister  employed  both  white  and  black  help  upon 
his  farm.  In  1730,  when  he  was  ordained,  ther  population  of 

1  The  first  ox-team  ever  seen  in  Pennycook  was  that  of  Capt.  Ebenezer 
Eastman,  which  was  driven  into  the  plantation  from  Haverhill,  Mass.,  by 
Jacob  Shute,  in  the  fall  of  i727.-Bouton’s  History  of  Concord,  p.  565. 
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New  Hampshire  consisted  of  about  10,000  white  and  200 
black  people.  Of  the  latter,  more  or  less  were  slaves.  Slav¬ 
ery  was  recognized  and  regulated  by  the  Provincial  law.  It 
was  never  formally  abolished  in  New  Hampshire,  but  was 
simply  ignored  in  its  state  constitutions  and  laws.  It  was  un¬ 
profitable  and  its  maintenance  was  undesirable.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  it  might  have  continued  as  long  in  New  Hampshire 
as  it  did  in  Georgia  ;  for  it  is  often  a  humiliating  fact,  that 
while  persons  declaim  loudly  upon  great  moral  and  religious 
duties  and  principles,  they  quietly  regulate  their  private  actions 
by  what  they  deem  their  private  interests. 

In  the  first  minister’s  day,  slavery  was  well  nigh  universal 
among  the  nations,  and  its  injustice  was  little  thought  of.  But, 
from  the  traditions  which  have  come  dowrn  to  us,  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  doubt,  whether  here  in  New  Hampshire,  the  master 
ruled  his  slaves,  or  his  slaves  the  master.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  their  service  was  easy  and  their  lives  contented. 

Tradition  says  that  on  one  occasion,  when  his  servant,  Prince, 
went  with  an  ox  team  upon  the  farm,  the  first  minister  accom¬ 
panied  him.  Coming  to  a  slough  in  the  road,  the  latter  seated 
himself  upon  the  rear  end  of  the  cart  and  the  darkey  mounted 
the  tongue.  In  the  deepest  part  of  this  slough  the  cart  tipped 
up  and  the  minister  found  himself  in  the  water,  to  the  loud 
regrets  of  his  driver,  who  sorrowfully  informed  him  that  the 
pin  which  held  it  down  had  jolted  out.  A  few  days  later,  the 
order  of  riding  was  reversed,  and  at  the  same  place,  the  cart 
again  tipped  up  and  this  time  dumped  Prince  into  the  water. 
Sitting  quietly  upon  the  cart  tongue  and  holding  up  the  pin, 
the  good-natured  parson  with  a  twinkling  eye  remarked,  u  The 
pin,  Prince,  has  jostled  out  again,  just  as  it  did  before.” 

Against  the  date  of  December  31,  1746,  is  this  entry  in  the 
first  minister’s  diary:  “  Went  to  Canterbury.  Bought  a  negro 
wench  of  Capt.  Clough  for  wh  I  am  to  give  him  JC140.”  The 
bill  of  sale  of  Prince  together  with  those  of  several  others  of  his 
slaves  have  been  preserved.  That  of  Prince  reads  as  follows: 

Woburn,  July  10,  1751. 

For  value  recd  I  have  this  day  sold  to  Mr.  Timothy 
Walker  a  negro  boy  named  Prince,  which  I  have  owned  for 
some  time  past.  Ruth  Hayward. 
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Another,  dated  April  3,  177 6,  about  three  months  after  New 
Hampshire  had  assumed  civil  government  and  adopted  a  tempo¬ 
rary  constitution  (  Jan.  5,  1776),  reads  as  follows: 

Know  all  men  by  these  Presents  that  I  Aquis  White,  of 
Pembroke,  in  ye  colony  of  New  Hampshire,  Widow,  for  and 
in  consideration  of  ye  sum  of  Thirty  Five  Dollars  to  me  in 
hand  paid  before  signing  this  writing  by  Timothy  Walker,  of 
Concoid,  in  ye  colony  aforesd,  Clerk,  have  sold  and  hereby  doe 
sell  to  ye  sd  Timothy  Walker,  A  Negro  woman  servant  named 
Violet,  which  said  servant  I  engage  and  warrant  to  him,  his 
heiis  01  assigns,  to  be  improved  or  disposed  of  according  to  ye 
custom  of  servants  in  this  country  during  her  Natural  Life,  as 
witness  my  Hand  this  third  day  of  April  One  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  six. 

Testes 

Her  Her 

Elizabeth  X  Moor  Aquis  X  White. 

Mark  Mark 

Martha  Parker. 

We  infer  from  this  that  the  assumption  of  independent  gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  considered  to  have  abolished  slavery  in  the 
colony  of  New  Hampshire. 

But  most  of  the  work  upon  the  first  minister’s  farm  was  that 
of  white  men.  One  of  these,  Eph.  Colby,  was  a  great  athlete, 
renowned  for  his  prowess  at  raisings  and  military  musters. 
Had  he  deferred  his  life  to  the  present  time,  and  entered  one  of 
•our  colleges,  he  would  have  greatly  increased  its  fame  and 
attracted  students  to  its  halls. 

Tradition  says  that,  one  evening  the  bully  of  Chester  came  to 
Pennycook  u  with  a  chip  on  his  hat.”  Eph.  was  greatly  excited 
and  anxious  to  meet  him.  But  the  mild  persuasions  of  the  first 
minister,  kept  him  at  his  hoeing.  The  next  forenoon,  however, 
when,  near  midday,  the  Chester  champion  showed  himself  in  a 
boastful  manner  upon  an  eminence  near  by,  Eph.’s  valor  became 
irrepressible.  He  was  missing  after  dinner.  At  nightfall  tid¬ 
ings  came  to  the  parsonage  that  a  great  contest  had  been  fought 
out.  Soon  after  Eph.  returned  contused  all  over  and  minus  his 
front  teeth.  His  opponent,  a  mass  of  purple  jelly,  with  two 
ribs  broken,  had  been  taken  for  repairs  to  the  village  tavein. 
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CORN. 

On  the  warm  rich  loam  of  his  interval  the  first  minister 
raised  corn  as  the  Indians  before  him  had  done.  The  first  day 
of  May,  old  style,  corresponding  to  our  eleventh  of  that  month, 
was  then  the  day  for  planting  it.  But  this  rule  was  not  strictly 
observed.  In  1746  he  planted  his  corn  on  the  7th  and  8th,  and 
in  17S0  still  later,  on  the  20th. 

Soon  after  corn  was  up,  it  was  “  weeded,”  and  some  ten  or 
fifteen  days  later  it  was  “  moulded,”  or  slightly  embanked. 
Later  still  it  was  “  hilled,”  by  a  farther  elevation  of  the  embank¬ 
ments.  Thence  onward  to  harvest  time  it  required  no  farther 
labor.  By  the  middle  of  October  it  was  carted  to  the  barn  and 
husked. 

Then  luiskings  were  social  occasions  as  well  as  useful ;  enjoyed 
by  the  young  and  old  of  both  sexes.  To  the  more  sedate  they 
commended  themselves  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  work 
quickly  and  easily  accomplished  ;  to  the  young  men  and  maidens 
on  account  of  the  opportunities  which  they  afforded  for  merry 
meetings  together.  The  penalty  or  privilege,  whichever  in  any 
particular  case  it  was,  attached  to  the  finding  of  a  red  ear,  was 
gallantly  paid  and  blushingly  accepted. 

Against  the  date  of  Friday,  October  12,  in  the  minister’s 
diary  for  1764,  we  find  this  brief  entry,  k‘At  night  had  a  husk¬ 
ing.”  Some  of  the  ladies  here  present,  if  any  such  there  be, 
who  were  young  fifty  years  ago,  can  interpret  that  entry  to 
their  more  youthful  sisters,  far  better  than  the  dignity  of  this 
staid  occasion  will  allow  me  to  do  either  verbally  or  otherwise. 

RYE,  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  AND  OATS. 

Rye,  wheat,  and  barley,  no  longer  very  largely  raised  on  our 
New  Hampshire  farms,  were  annual  crops  on  that  of  the  first 
minister.  Winter  rye,  as  he  tells  us,  was  sown  in  October  and 
reaped  early  in  August.  His  winter  wheat  was  ready  for  the 
cycle  at  the  same  time.  He  also  raised  barley,  sowing  it  in 
1746?  011  the  14th  day  of  April.  In  1764  he  sowed  his  oats  on 
the  19th  of  this  same  month. 


Having  on  the  Farm  of  the  First  Minister. 
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TOBACCO. 

.  Whether  the  good  parson  occasionally  solaced  his  mind  and 
aided  his  reflections  by  a  moderate  use  of  that  plant  which  was 
for  many  years  the  staple  crop  and  currency  of  old  Virginia,  I 
have  no  present  means  of  determining.  That  he  raised  more 
01  less  ol  it  he  tells  us  in  his  diary  in  'which  we  have  it  on 
lecoul  that,  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1764?  u  he  sat  out  the  mis¬ 
sing  tobacco  plants.”  If,  two  hundred  years  before  this,  the 
great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  could  properly  entertain  prim  Queen 
Bess  and  her  court,  by  smoking  tobacco  in  their  presence,  and 
force  them  to  acknowledge  themselves  beaten,  when  asked  the 
weight  of  the  smoke  which  he  puffed  in  their  faces,  most 
surely  a  quiet  New  Hampshire  parson,  back  in  the  wilderness, 
might  be  allowed  to  enliven  his  pious  lucubrations  by  similar 
fumings.1 

Another  of  the  crops  raised  by  the  first  minister  was  flax. 
The  seed  was  sown  early  in  May,  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to 
four  pecks  per  acre,  if  seed  was  sought,  and  from  eight  to 
twelve,  if  the  fibre  was  wanted.  It  was  weeded  if  necessary, 
and  harvested  in  the  early  part  of  August,  by  pulling  up  the 
plants  by  handfuls  and  collecting  them  into  small  bundles. 
Some  weeks  afterwards,  these  were  spread  upon  the  ground 
“to  rot,”  as  the  term  then  was,  the  object  being  by  exposure 

1  Tobacco,  though  produced  in  a  small  way  for  home  consumption,  has 
never  been  raised  in  New  Hampshire  as  a  commercial  product.  Her  farmers 
have  never  been  attracted  to  it.  Some  years  ago,  the  New  Hampshire  board 
of  agriculture  held  a  meeting  at  Winchester,  to  which  Deacon  S.  W.  Buffum, 
then  the  member  from  Cheshire  county,  had  invited  the  brethren  of  a  farmers’ 
club  in  a  neighboring  state,  who  were  present  and  asked  to  address  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Many  of  them  were  producers  of  tobacco,  and  their  talk  was  mainly  upon 
its  culture,  a  subject  not  upon  the  programmes  of  the  meeting.  W  hen  they 
had  consumed  much  of  the  forenoon  session  the  deacon  and  his  Aew  Hamp¬ 
shire  friends  grew  tired  of  it.  But  how  to  courteously  arrest  its  flow  was  not 
apparent.  At  length,  however,  endurance  became  a  doubtful  virtue,  and  a 
plain  spoken  New  Hampshire  farmer  got  the  floor  and  expressed,  as  emphat¬ 
ically  as  plainly,  his  opinion  that  tobacco  and  rum  were  twin  products,  and 
that  the  culture  of  the  former  was  of  as  little  importance  to  the  farmers  of 
New  Hampshire  as  the  manufacture  of  the  latter.  That  opinion  seemed  to 
prevail  and  the  farther  discussion  of  tobacco  raising  ceased. 
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to  sun  and  rain  to  loosen  the  flax  fibre  from  the  inner  and  outer 
portions  of  the  stalk. 

It  was  next  stacked  or  stored  ready  for  “  breaking. ”  This 
was  done  by  a  machine  consisting  of  a  series  of  fixed,  horizon¬ 
tal,  hard  wood  slats,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick  and  an  inch 
apart,  sustained,  edges  upward,  upon  a  frame  two  feet  and  a 
half  high.  To  these,  hinged  at  one  end,  was  an  upper  corre¬ 
sponding  series.  If  brought  together,  the  slats  of  the  two  inter¬ 
mingled.  When  alternately  raised  and  lowered,  the. flax  stalks 
placed  between  them  were  broken  and  loosened  from  the  fibre. 

The  next  process  was  that  of  “  scutching.”  The  broken 
stalks  were  held  by  left  handfuls  over  the  upper  edge  of  an 
upright  block  or  board,  while  by  repeated  blows  of  a  broad, 
wooden-bladed  knife,  held  in  the  right  hand,  their  loose  bark 
and  wood  were  separated  from  the  flax. 

The  last  operation  was  that  of  “heckling,”  or  combing. 
This,  like  the  weekly  combing  of  her  boy’s  head  by  an  easy¬ 
going  mother,  was  not  altogether  a  slight  one.  It  consisted  of 
separating  the  flax  from  the  tow  by  drawing  the  tangled  mass 
through  the  upright  steel  teeth  of  a  stationary  comb. 

Flax  was  not  only  a  home  product,  but  was  raised  for  home 
manufacture  and  use.  It  was  spun  upon  a  foot-wheel  and 
woven  upon  a  hand  loom,  by  female  members  of  the  household, 
for  sheets,  table  cloths,  and  under  garments.  The  factory  was 
yet  unborn  and  a  hundred  years  off  in  the  unknown  future. 

When  bleached,  this  home-made  linen  rivalled  the  snow  in 
whiteness,  was  durable,  and,  to  appreciative  eyes,  beautiful. 
The  tow  was  manufactured  into  coarser  fabrics.  The  cloth 
made  from  this,  imperfectly  cleansed  from  pointed  fragments 
of  bark,  was  often  converted  into  trousers  for  the  boys  and 
men,  and  served  the  double  office  of  a  covering  and  an  irritant 
to  the  parts  which  these  encased.  Possibly  some  old  boy  may 
be  here  present  to-day  who  has  unaftectionate  remembrances  of 
such  trousers.  If  so,  in  all  probability  he  would  hardly  care  to 
have  me  repeat  the  emphatic  expletives  they  may  have  caused 
him  to  utter,  and  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  he  has  long  ago 
repented. 

Peas  seem  to  have  been  sown  broadcast  in  considerable 
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quantities  as  a  field  crop.  On  the  1 8th  of  April,  1764,  the 
good  minister  sowed  them  in  no  less  than  three  different  places, 
in  the  latter,  “  1  peck  of  large  peas  and  three  pecks  of  Hot¬ 
spurs.”  On  the  4th  of  August,  these  were  “  haik’d.”  Forty 
days  afterwards  he  cleared  up  fourteen  bushels,  having  pre¬ 
viously  brought  four  and  a  half  bushels  from  “  Mr.  Virgins.” 

It  may  seem  to  11s  a  singular  fact  that,  in  none  of  the  first 
minister’s  diaries  which  have  come  down  to  us  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  potato,  and  that  we  are  left  to  infer  that  it  was 
not  in  very  general  use  in  Pennycook  before  the  Revolution. 
We  are  told  that  it  was  first  brought  into  New  Hampshire  by 
the  Scotch  Irish,  who  settled  at  Londonderry,1  in  i7r9-  ;  While 
it  was  well  known  in  South  America  long  ere  this,  it  did  not 
become  a  common  article  of  food  in  this  country  or  in  Europe, 
Ireland  excepted,  before  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century. 

In  the  days  of  which  we  are  speaking,  a  considerable  variety 
of  beverages  were  in  common  use,  some  of  them  being  intox¬ 


icating,  while  others  might  be  called  exhilarating  and  even  ine¬ 
briating  if  taken  in  excess.  Among  the  latter  were  beer  and 
cider. 

The  first  minister,  as  did  also  his  neighbors,  furnished  them 
to  his  visitors  and  to  his  household.  He  made  cidei,  and  was 
part  owner  of  a  mill  for  its  manufacture. 

In  1764,  however,  he  seems  to  have  decided  that  it  became 
the  town  minister  to  become  sole  proprietor  ot  such  an  institu¬ 
tion,  and  he  proceeds  accordingly.  He  first  enlarged  his 
orcharding,  as  he  tells  us,  by  setting  out,  on  the  21st  of  Apiil, 
“about  20  apple  trees  in  ye  Island  orchard”  and  “  ye  Joel 
orchard  ;”  that  on  the  23d  he  bought  and  set  out  40  apple  trees, 
and  that  on  the  24th  he  “sat  out  about  60  young  apple  trees 
in  ye  house  lot,”  thereby  making  to  his  former  orcharding  the 

very  respectable  addition  of  120  tiees. 

As  showing  farther  progress  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
important  purpose,  he  remarks,  against  the  date  of  August  3d 
of  this  same  year,  “  Sold  him  [Mr.  Farrington]  my  quarter  of 
cider  mill  for  7*  days  work.  .  .  .  Mr.  Aaron  Stevens  was 


1  Belknap’s  History  of  New  Hampshire,  ed.  of  I79x»  voL  2>  P*  37- 
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witness  to  ye  bargain  and  the  6  days  £  work  are  chalked  up 
above  his  mantle  piece.”  Down  to  times  quite  recent,  the 
mantel  piece  and  the  cellar  door  have  been  favorite  tablets  upon 
which  to  inscribe  in  chalk  important  matters  which  an  ordinary 
memory  might  fail  to  retain. 

Thus  far  his  procedures  in  this  direction  were  introductory. 
To  the  attainment  of  his  main  objective  point  he  soon  after¬ 
wards  moved  with  much  directness.  He  says,  in  his  diary, — 

Sept.  5.  Mr.  Blaisdell  began  to  work  on  ye  cider  mill. 

“  6.  Brot  mill  sweep  from  Rattle  Snake  Hill. 

“  7.  Began  to  frame  ye  Cider  mill. 

“  13.  Raised  ye  Cider  mill. 

Oct.  8.  Mr.  Hanniford  worked  on  ye  Cider  mill. 

Whether  Mr.  Hanniford  finished  “  ye  Cider  mill  ”  on  this  last 
date  does  not  appear.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  in 
active  service  on  the  16th.  The  record  farther  says  : 

Oct.  16.  Made  7  barrels  of  cider. 

Oct.  1 7.  Made  2  barrels  of  water  cider. 

Oct.  iS.  Made  12  barrels' of  cider. 

Oct.  20.  Made  4  barrels  of  water  cider.  Gave  Lieut.  Web¬ 
ster  one  of  them. 

The  result  of  these  four  days’  work  was  19  barrels  of  cider 
and  6  barrels  of  water  cider,  a  grand  total  of  25.  If  fhe  sev¬ 
eral  ministers  of  this  new  city  of  Laconia  are  to-day  as  well 
supplied  on  this  line  as  was  our  first  minister  in  1764,  the  hard 
times  will  affect  them  but  little,  and  thev  may  look  for  more 
frequent  calls  for  spiritual  refreshment  than  ministers  usually 
have. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  evil  results  of 
a  free  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  this  remained  so  long 
unchecked.  Scant  would  have  been  deemed  the  hospitality  at 
ordinations,  church  councils,  funerals,  raisings,  trainings,  elec¬ 
tions,  and,  in  short,  all  social  occasions,  had  not  spirit  of  some 
kind  been  present  and  free.  It  was  not  until  about  1825  that 
efforts  in  favor  of  temperance  were  first  made  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Total  abstinence  is  of  a  date  still  later. 

For  many  years  after  its  settlement  the  principal  exports  of 
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New  Hampshire  were  fish  and  lumber.  The  latter  commodity 
embraced  spars  and  masts  for  the  royal  navy  and  the  mercan¬ 
tile  mai  ine  of  the  old  country.  These  were  made  from  large, 
stiaight,  and  tall  white  pines,  which  were  found  scattered 

throughout  the  woods,  more  particularly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  streams. 

In  the  fiist  ministei  s  time,  and  even  later,  masting,”  as  it 
was  termed,  was  pursued  to  some  extent  by  parties  residing 
within  the  limits  of  his  parish.  The  business  was  laborious, 
hazaidous,  and  expensive.  It  required  good  judgment  in  the 
selection  ot  piopei  trees,  and  in  the  felling  and  moving  of 
them.  As  many  as  one  hundred  and  four  oxen  were  some¬ 
times  lequired  tor  their  transportation  from  the  woods  to  the 
river  upon  which  they  were  floated  to  their  destination,  which 
was  usually  Newburyport,  Mass.  This  business  therefore 
required  during  the  time  of  its  prosecution  the  temporary  aid 
of  the  teams  and  of  many  of  the  men  of  a  large  surrounding 
area,  and  awakened  much  interest  in  the  community.  In  this 
the  fiist  minister  shared,  manifesting  it  by  sending  his  team  to 
help  on  the  work.1 

This  imperfect  explanation  of  the  business  in  his  time  and 
locality  will  make  plain  to  you  the  significance  of  the  following 
extracts  from  his  diary  for  the  year  1764. 

xThe  first  mast-master  of  whom  we  have  particular  knowledge  was  Lieut. 
John  Webster.  .  .  .  Mr.  Timothy  Walker  remembers  that  Lieut.  Webster 

cut  a  mast  in  Northfield  which  measured  thirty-eight  inches  in  diameter  at 
sixty  feet  from  the  butt,  and  took  one  hundred  and  four  oxen,  or  fifty-two 
teams,  to  draw  it. 

The  next  famous  master  was  Capt.  Reuben  Kimball.  The  manner  in 
which  he  carried  on  the  business  was  as  follows:  Taking  a  strong  team  in 
the  winter,  of  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  or  more,  with  sleds  and  an  adequate  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  he  went  into  the  woods  and  camped.  His  men  were  divided  into 
sections  for  particular  parts  of  the  work,  called  swampers,  teamsters,  chop¬ 
pers,  peelers,  and  tailsmen.  The  swampers  cleared  the  way;  choppers  cut 
down  the  trees ;  peelers  peeled  off  the  bark ;  teamsters  drove  the  oxen ;  and 
two  tailsmen  walked  beside  the  hind  team,  and  in  case  at  any  time  the  tongue 
of  the  sled,  in  passing  a  hollow  place,  run  so  high  as  to  lift  the  hind  oxen  up 
by  the  neck,  then  the  tailsmen  seized  the  tails  of  the  oxen  and  drew  them  out¬ 
ward,  so  that  in  coming  down  the  tongue  of  the  sled  would  not  strike  them. 
— Bouton’s  History  of  Concord,  pp.  537,  538. 
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Jan.  9.  Ye  mast  team  sat  out. 

“  17.  Prince  with  the  yoke  of  oxen  went  into  ye  mast  camp. 

“  18.  Mr.  Webster  hauled  his  great  mast  at  night. 

“  20.  At  night  Prince  returned  from  masting. 

Masting  continued  to  be  a  business  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  for  many  years.  A  locals  where  masts  were  collected 
and  rolled  into  the  Contoocook  river,  in  the  north-westerly  sec¬ 
tion  of  Pennycook,  is  still  designated  “The  Mast  Yard,”  and 
has  given  its  name  to  the  station  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail¬ 
road  established  there. 

This  paper  embraces  the  period  of  our  two  last  French  and 
Indian  wars  and  of  the  Revolutionary  War  (1726-1782). 
While  New  Hampshire  was  a  province  of  England  she  was 
called  upon  to  participate  in  the  hostilities  between  the  mother 
country  and  France. 

The  questions  at  issue  in  the  first  of  these  wars  was  that  of 
the  Austrian  succession,  a  question  in  which  New  Hampshire 
had  about  as  much  real  interest  as  in  that  on  which  side  of  the 
undetermined  line  between  her  territory  and  Canada  the  wood¬ 
chucks  in  that  vicinity  ought  to  burrow. 

The  long  peace  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (April, 
I7I3)  proved  but  little  more  than  an  armed  truce,  and  in  1744 
war  again  broke  out  between  England  and  France.  This  pre¬ 
cipitated  upon  the  northern  frontier  of  New  Hampshire  the 
horrible  succession  of  Indian  barbarities  which  the  Canadian 
French  were  wont  to  instigate  and  reward.  In  anticipation  of 
their  advent  the  people  of  Pennycook  built  garrisons  for  their 
protection. 

In  the  first  minister’s  diary  for  1746  may  be  found  many 
entries  significant  of  the  exposure  of  himself  and  people  at  this 
time. 

Jan.  2S.  Began  to  haul  fort  timber. 

This  was  for  the  grooved  posts  and  tenoned  timbers  which 
formed  the  garrison  walls  to  be  built  about  his  house  and  three 
or  tour  others  of  a  temporary  character,  in  close  proximity 
thereto,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  such  families  as, 
assigned  to  his  care,  could  not  be  sheltered  within  his  own. 
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struck,  lWJ  entl'ieS  35  th6Se  mai'k  the  P^ess  of  their  con- 
stiuction  and  occupancy. 

May  23  &  24.  Joseph  Pudney  and  als.  built  their  chimnies. 
28.  Joseph  Pudney  and  Obh  Foster  moved  into  y*  houses. 

tailor)6  23 *  bUlIt  >e  Tail°1S  chimney”  (Isaac  Walker,  the 


This  gamson  of  the  first  minister  was  one  of  the  twelve 
erected  in  the  township  for  the  protection  of  its  people  1  To 
it  a  committee  of  the  provincial  government  assigned  eight 
neighboring  families  besides  his  own.  A  portion  of  the  men 
maintained  watch  and  ward  upon  the  walls.  A  part  went  out 
daily  with  implements  of  husbandry,  and  armed,  to  their  work 
in  the  fields.  Three  guns  from  this  garrison  was  a  signal  for 

all  outside  to  repair  at  once  within  their  respective  strongholds 
for  safety.2 

As  indicating  the  dangers  to  which  the  people  of  Pennycook 

were  daily  exposed  at  this  time,  we  quote  further  entries  from 
his  diary  of  1746  : 

April  22.  Y°  indians  took  Woodwell’s  Garrison. 

25.  \\  ent  to  Boston  to  carry  news  of  ye  indian  mischief. 
May  24.  In  the  night  we  had  tidings  of  mischief  being  done 
about  sunset,  at  Contoocook,  by  ye  indians.  Thomas  Cook 
and  als.  killed. 

June  11.  Benjn  Blanchard  of  Canterbury  was  scalped  by  ye 
indians. 

June  12.  Our  town  was  universally  alarmed  by  hearing  some 
guns  discharged  in  ye  woods. 

June  24.  Mr.  Stickney  brought  up  my  new  gun. 

iThe  several  locations  of  these  garrisons  are  designated  upon  the  accom¬ 
panying  map  of  Concord  (formerly  Pennycook)  in  1746. 

*  The  danger  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Pennycook  were  at  this  time  ex¬ 
posed  is  farther  indicated  by  a  vote  of  the  proprietors,  passed  March  19, 1746, 
that  a  copy  of  their  town  records  be  made,  and  that  the  originals  be  sent  to 
Massachusetts  for  safe-keeping. — Proprietor’s  Records,  vol.  3,  p.  184. 

Half  a  dozen  years  before  this,  notwithstanding  it  was  a  time  of  peace,  the 
general  feeling  of  insecurity  was  such  that  the  town  “Voted,  That  there  shall 
be  a  good  and  Sufficient  Garrison  built  around  the  Revd  Mr  Timothy  Walk¬ 
ers  dwelling  House  as  soon  as  may  be  Conveniently  at  the  Town’s  Cost.” 
— Concord  Town  Records,  printed  copy,  p.  46. 
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This  was  afterwards  a  trusted  companion  to  the  first  minis¬ 
ter.  Many  a  Sunday  it  stood  beside  him  in  his  pulpit.  While 
he  believed  in  the  gospel  of  peace,  he  believed  also  in  gun¬ 
powder  as,  at  that  time,  an  active  persuasive  thereto. 

June  25.  Bishop  was  captivated  by  ye  indians. 

June  30.  An  alarm  over  ye  river  on  account  of  indians  being 
seen. 

July  1.  Dorcas  Hall  saw  an  indian  at  night.  George  Hall 
lay  abroad  and  saw  six  indians. 

Aug.  1 1.  Jonathan  Bradley  and  als.  were  killed  by  ye  indians. 

“  1 6.  Andover  men  came  up  to  guard  us. 

29.  Went  to  Boston. 

30.  Put  in  a  petition  for  help  against  ye  indians. 

Sept.  3.  Went  to  Boston  to  obtain  a  grant  of  20  men. 

If  the  question  be  asked  why  not  to  Portsmouth  rather  than 
to  Boston?  The  answer  must  be  that  the  provincial  assembly 
of  New  Hampshire  never  manifested  much  friendship  for 
Pennycook,  and  strangely  left  to  Massachusetts  the  manning  of 
some  of  the  most  important  forts  which  the  recent  determina¬ 
tion  of  her  southern  boundary  line  left  within  her  limits.  It 
was  not  to  her  credit  and  it  does  not  read  well  in  history  that 
she  left  Fort  Dummer  and  the  fort  at  Number  Four  to  be 
manned  by  the  soldiers  of  another  province. 

Turning  again  to  the  diary  of  1746,  we  read  : 


Sept.  15. 

“  18. 

Nov.  10. 
“  20. 

“  28. 

provisions. 
Dec.  9. 


A  false  alarm. 

Went  out  into  ye  woods  scouting. 

Ye  indians  killed - Esterbrook. 

Our  soldiers  were  dismissed. 

Capt.  Goffe’s  men  went  away  and  carried  5  days 

Went  into  ye  woods.  Lodged  there. 


On  a  fly  leaf  of  his  diary  for  1746  he  thus  tersely  summarizes 
the  barbarities  of  this  year  (1746). 

IVoodzvell’s  Garrisofi  was  taken  April  22. 

Thomas  Cook  and  als.  May  y*  9. 

Richard  Blanchard  scalped  June  //. 
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Bishop  was  captivated  June  25. 

Jona  Bradley  and  als.  Killed  Aug :  11. 

Esterbrook  killed  Nov.  10. 

Killed  8 .  Captivated  12.  Died  of  his  wounds  1. 

A  most  melancholy  record  of  a  melancholy  year!  Under 
such  conditions  nothing  could  flourish.  Men,  women,  and 
children  simply  struggled  for  existence.  And  yet,  the  worship 
of  God  was  regularly  maintained.  Partial  crops  were  raised 
and  harvested  and  the  frontier  was  defended. 

The  year  before,  generous  in  its  poverty,  this  little  township 
had  sent  at  least  five,  and  doubtless  more,  of  the  effective  men 
she  so  sadly  needed  at  home  to  aid  in  that  strange  capture  of 
Louisburg,  the  main  credit  of  which  belonged  to  William 
Vaughn  and  was  given  to  William  Pepperell.  The  discom¬ 
forts  of  garrison  life  told  most  severely  upon  the  women  and 
children.  Protracted  confinement  in  close  quarters  and  a  con¬ 
stant  sense  of  peril  caused  a  physical  and  mental  strain  almost 
intolerable.1 

The  treaty  of  Aix  La  Chapelle  brought  indeed  an  uncertain 
peace  in  1748.  But  whatever  had  been  gained  by  the  war  was 
surrendered  by  the  home  authorities,  and  all  parties  dissatisfied 
took  breath  for  a  final  struggle  in  the  near  future.  This  war 
had  settled  nothing  and  another  was  inevitable. 

The  Seven  Years’  war,  which  soon  followed,  was  precipitated, 
as  will  be  remembered,  by  the  seizure  of  some  of  the  Ohio 
company’s  men  by  the  French  in  1 753 *  After  a  desultory  con¬ 
test  of  some  two  years,  England  formally  declared  war  with 
.# 

1  Beside  the  dangers  and  annoyances  from  the  French  and  Indian  enemy 
and  from  the  Bow  proprietors,  who  claimed  the  homes  which  they  had  wrested 
from  the  wilderness,  the  early  settlers  of  Pennycook  encountered  others  from 
within,  as  appears  from  votes  repeatedly  passed  at  their  annual  town  meetings, 
of  which  the  following  are  specimens  : 

J5th  March ,  1738.  Voted  That  Ten  Shillings  be  paid  for  each  Wolf  that 
shall  be  killed  within  this  Township  (for  the  Year  1739)  the  Killer  of  said 
Wolf. 

Voted  That  Twelve  Pence  be  paid  for  each  Rattlesnake  that  shall  be 
killed  within  this  Township  by  the  last  of  May  next  and  brought  to  One  or 
More  of  the  Select  Men. 

Voted  That  the  Hogs  may  run  at  large  within  this  Township  for  the  Year 
*739- 
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France  (May,  17 56)  and  hostilities  were  waged  with  varying 
results  until  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  in  1760.  The  early 
campaigns  showed  decisively  the  incompetency  of  the  English 
generals  sent  over  to  command  the  English  and  colonial  troops  ; 
making  apparent  the  conceited  wilfulness  of  Braddock,  whose 
name  has  become  synonymous  with  defeat,  the  imbecility  of 
Loudoun,  and  the  inability  of  Abercrombie.  But  the  acces¬ 
sion  to  power  of  William  Pitt  and  the  appointment  to  general 
command  of  General  Wolfe  soon  brought  order  out  of  chaos 
and  substituted  victory  for  defeat. 

In  this  war  the  American  colonies  had  much  at  stake — more 
far  than  they  knew — and  were  intensely  interested  ;  for  the  great 
question  at  issue  was,  whether  North  America  should  be  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Protestant  or  French  and  Catholic.  When,  on  the 
18th  day  of  September,  1759,  the  lilies  of  France  were 
removed  from  the  ramparts  of  Quebec,  this  momentous  ques¬ 
tion  was  settled.  While  her  worthless  king  had  been  toying 
with  his  trifles  and  his  mistresses,  France  had  lost  a  domain 
compared  with  which  her  own  was  but  a  province. 

From  first  to  last  the  little  community  of  Pennycook,  coun¬ 
selled  and  encouraged  by  her  minister,  had  contributed  liberally 
from  her  scant  supply  of  men  and  means  to  further  the  national 
success.  She  was  gallantly  represented  in  die  fi  st  expedition 
to  Crown  Point  in  1755,  at  the  massacre  at  Fort  William 
Henry  in  1 75 7 ,  and  at  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  the  Indian 
village  of  St.  Francis,  and  at  the  capture  of  Quebec  in  1759. 
From  the  imperfect  records  which  have  escaped  destruction 
have  been  gleaned  the  names  of  no  less  than  forty-three  of  her 
stalwart  men  who  in  this  war  did  honor  to  their  country  and 
themselves  as  well. 

From  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  for  a  dozen  years,  the  American 
colonies  had  peace  and  an  opportunity  for  recuperation  and 
growth.  But  the  selfish  policy  of  the  home  government  soon 
created  an  unrest  which  broadened  and  deepened  until  it  had 
culminated  in  revolution. 

The  people  of  the  American  colonies,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  were  fortunate  in  three  particulars  : 

1.  The  French  and  Indian  Wars  had  taught  them  the  use  of 
arms  and  their  own  power. 


2.  When  their  great  struggle  with  the  mother  country  came 
on,  their  leading  men  were  neither  rich  nor  corrupt.  1 

3.  Their  clergy,  a  well  educated  class,  largely  graduates  of 
Harvard  and  Yale,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  patriotic.  “  But 
for  the  clergy,”  said  in  my  hearing  some  years  ago,  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  of  wide  observation  and  reflection,  “but  for  the  clergy, 
we  could  not  have  successfully  fought  through  the  Revolution.” 

Tradition  says  that  intelligence  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington 
reached  Pennycook  in  the  evening  and  caused  great  excitement. 
Early  the  next  morning,  a  neighbor  of  the  first  minister  looked 
across  the  intervening  fields  and  observing  a  light  in  his  study, 
went  at  once  to  discuss  with  him  the  tidings  of  the  night  before. 
As  he  passed  to  the  door,  he  saw,  through  the  curtainless  win¬ 
dows  of  his  study,  the  good  man  alone,  striding  back  and  forth 
evidently  in  painful  thought. 

He  entered  without  knocking.  The  pastor  recognized  him 
instantly,  and  as  instantly  remarked,  “We  must  fight,  John,  we 
must  fight.  There  is  no  longer  any  alternative.  Yes,  John,  we 
must  fight."  He  had  been  in  England  three  times  since  1753, 
and  knew  well  the  disposition  of  the  king  and  of  his  advisors. 
His  was  also  the  spontaneous  opinion  of  all  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
cans.  1 

A  very  few  days  afterwards  one  of  the  First  minister’s  sons-in- 
law  raised  a  company  of  thirty-six  men  and  led  them  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  was  soon  transferred  as  adjutant  to  staff  of 
Col.  John  Stark.1  A  little  later  a  second  one  entered  the  army 
as  second  lieutenant  of  another  company.  Both  fought  under 
Stark  at  the  rail  fence  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  first 
died  in  the  service  at  Crown  Point  in  1776.  The  second  fought 
persistently  through  the  entire  period  of  the  Revolution  and  was 
honorably  discharged  at  its  close  with  the  rank  of  major.2  To 
the  good  man’s  great  sorrow  his  remaining  son-in-law,  then  Ben¬ 
jamin  Thompson,  now  known  as  Count  Rumford,  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Tories  and  retired  within  the  British  lines  about 
Boston,  in  October,  1775. 

1  Capt.  Abiel  Chandler. 

Major  Daniel  Livermore,  for  many  years  a  respected  citizen  of  Concord  who 
died  in  1798  at  the  age  of  49  years. 
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His  only  son,  as  loyal  to  the  American  cause  as  was  his 
father,  was  active  as  a  military  man  until  1777,  when  his 
removal  to  the  bench  restricted  his  efforts  to  more  of  a  civil 
nature. 

Without  detailing  the  movements  of  the  First  minister  during 
this  crucial  period  of  our  history,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  his 
record  was  that  of  an  active  Christian  patriot.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  hostilities  he  took  a  stand  from  which  he  never 
swerved, — a  stand  which  exposed  his  little  estate  to  -confiscation 
and  his  neck  to  the  halter. 

He  lived  to  hear  of  our  triumph  at  Yorktown  and  to  rejoice 
in  the  cessation  of  hostilities  which  followed  it.  All  through 
life  he  had  shared  his  people’s  fortunes  and  for  fifty-two  years, 
except  when  temporarily  absent  in  their  behalf,  had  regularly 
occupied  the  pulpit  to  which  they  had  called  him.  But  the  end 
of  his  farming  and  his  preaching  had  come. 

One  Sunday  morning,  a  little  less  than  a  year  after  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  his  people  assembled  at  the  meeting 
house  for  their  usual  service  and  there  many  of  them  first 
learned  that  their  venerable  pastor  was  dead.  He  had  risen  in 
the  expectation  of  meeting  them  as  usual,  but  the  great  arbiter 
of  human  actions  had  summoned  him  to  a  greater  assembly,  and 
to  a  higher  service.  The  Pennycook  pulpit  was  for  the  first 
time  vacant. 

In  due  time,  the  town  placed  at  his  grave  a  plain  slab  of  slate 
stone,  which  tells  the  reader  that, 

He  died  on  the  1st  day  of  September  1782, 

In  the  78th  year  of  his  age 
And  the  53d  of  his  ministry. 

But  it  was  mainly  to  the  leadership  and  pastoral  care  of  a 
rural  people  that  the  first  minister  devoted  his  time  and  ener¬ 
gies. 

He  identified  himself  with  their  temporal  interests.  Many  of 
their  early  legal  documents  are  in  his  handwriting.  He  worked 
with  them  for  the  establishment  of  American  nationality.  In 
the  defense  of  their  homes  against  the  Bow  proprietors  his  aid 
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was  invaluable.  Three  times  he  went  to  England  with  appeals 
in  their  behalf  from  the  judgments  of  the  provincial  courts. 

He  also  identified  himself  with  their  spiritual  interests.  He 
taught  them  weekly  from  his  pulpit.  He  joined  them  in  mar¬ 
riage.  He  baptized  their  children.  He  buried  their  dead. 
His  life  was  in  close  touch  with  that  of  his  people. 

Such  veie  some  of  the  salient  points  which  characterized 
the  agriculture  of  central  New  Hampshire  from  those  which 
distinguish  it  today.  The  soil  was  then  new  and  productive. 
The  cattle  and  swine  were  smaller,  coarser,  and  of  no  well 
defined  races. 

Barley,  wheat,  and  peas  were  raised  more  extensively  then 

than  now. 

Flax  was  a  common  crop,  and  tobacco  was  produced  for 
domestic  use. 

Cider  was  made  in  large  quantities,  and  was  a  common  bev¬ 
erage. 

Slavery  existed  in  a  mild  form,  and  more  or  less  of  the  farm 
work  was  accomplished  by  enforced  labor.  Agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  were  few  and  clumsy. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  wars  farming  operations  were 
greatly  hindered  and  prosecuted  with  danger. 

The  style  of  living  was  simple  but  abundant. 

Food  and  clothing  were  products  of  every  farm.  So,  too, 
were  children,  bright,  sturdy,  numerous. 

Little,  remote,  wilderness-begirt  Pennycook  was  an  ideal  com¬ 
munity.  The  poets  sing  of  Arcadia,  but  Pennycook  was  more 
than  an  Arcadia.  Its  people  owned  the  farms  which  they  cul¬ 
tivated.  They  were  honest,  intelligent,  self  reliant.  Until  1776 
they  were  loyal  British  subjects.  The  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  made  them  American  citizens. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  time  is  up,  and  I  close  here  my 
recital  of  the  record  of  the  First  Minister's  Farm,  omitting  the 
last  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  of  it.  It  is  still  in  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  his  descendants.  Should  its  later  history  be  called  for, 

I  may  reply  in  the  words  of  the  tapster  to  the  thirsty  guest  of 
the  old  English  inn, 


“Anon — Anon,  Sir.” 


- 


‘j 


. 


The  House  of  the  First  Minister,  1895. 
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